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JAEED ELLISON GEOCE 

ROSA GROCE BERTLETH 

Jared Ellison Groce was born in Virginia, October 12, 1782. 
He had one brother, whom he lost sight of after leaving Vir- 
ginia, hence we have no record of him. 

His father came to America from England about the year 
1772, accompanied by his elder brother. Their relationships were 
very friendly until the Declaration of Independence, when the 
elder sided with the mother country and the younger with the 
suffering colonists. When he enlisted in the army under George 
Washington, his brother's anger toward him was so great that a 
quarrel ensued, in which they separated never to see each other 
again. The younger, with impetuosity, changed the spelling of 
his name from Gross to Groce, saying he was no longer a sub- 
ject of King George, but an American through and through. 
It was his love for adventure, and a roving disposition, which 
caused him to leave England. This trait has been inherited by 
many of his descendants. It was this roving nature which caused 
bis son, Jared Ellison Groce, to leave the parental home in Vir- 
ginia, and settle in South Carolina when twenty years of age. 
He invested in lands there, which proved valuable property, and 
two years later he was married to Miss Mary Ann Waller, daugh- 
ter of Leonard Waller, August 29, 1804. The Waller family was 
a prominent one, both in political and social life. Shortly after 
his marriage he removed to Lincoln county, Georgia, where 
he invested in a large plantation. Many of the slaves on this 
place had accompanied him from Virginia, but they were inade- 
quate to cultivate so large an estate, so he purchased many more, 
and cultivated cotton extensively. Pour children were born to 
them in Georgia, Leonard Waller, Edwin (drowned while still 
young), Sarah Ann, and Jared Ellison, Jr. 

His wife died in South Carolina while visiting her relatives, 
November 7, 1813, her youngest child being only one year old. 
Her sisters went to Georgia to care for the motherless little 
children. After her death, despair again awakened in the breast 
of Jared E. Groce the old longing for new scenes. He entered 
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his children in college, Sarah Ann, in Nashville, Tennessee (she 
was only eleven years old at the time), and his boys in Macon, 
Georgia. After disposing of his plantation in Georgia, he re- 
moved to Alabama, where he invested in thousands of acres of tim- 
ber lands, putting his negroes to work clearing them ; he converted 
the timber into lumber, clearing several hundred thousand dollars. 
It was at this time that the Mexican government offered great 
inducements to all settlers in Texas. There was quite a stir 
among the people in the old States. Some longed to go, but 
were prevented by many obstacles; others were afraid to venture 
into the wild, unsettled country. But to Jared Groce it offered 
just the balm to soothe the aching of his heart, adventure, some- 
thing strange and exciting. He did not wait to sell his lands in 
Alabama, but gave them to his wife's piece, Caroline Waller (Mrs. 
Dr. Mordicia), of Mobile. 

He sent a trusted servant to Georgia for his eldest son, Leonard 
Waller (a lad of sixteen years), to ask if he would like to accom- 
pany him to Texas; it was only a few days before the boy rode 
up to his father's gate, flushed and eager to take the long trip. 
The next few weeks were spent in buying farming implements, 
tools, seeds, etc., and when they left Alabama, the procession was 
more like a caravan than anything else. Mr. Alfred Gee, the 
overseer who had come with him from Georgia, had charge of 
the negroes, nearly one hundred of them. There were fifty or 
more covered wagons, in which the women and children traveled; 
the men, most of them on horseback, horses, mules, cows, sheep, 
hogs, came next; then more wagons containing furniture, spin- 
ning wheels, looms, provisions, etc. ; and lastly came Colonel Groce 
and his son on beautiful thoroughbred horses, accompanied by 
their body servants, Edom and Fielding. It was said that when 
they passed through small towns and villages the inhabitants ran 
out to their gates to watch wonder ej'ed at such an unusual sight. 

It was in December, 1821, when they reached New Orleans. 
There they purchased provisions to last many months. In Jan- 
uary, 1822, they arrived at the Brazos Eiver. Groce did not take 
up all the lands he was entitled to, for he was entitled to eighty 
acres for each slave. He chose as his home site a league of land 
on the Brazos Eiver, four miles south of the present town of 
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Hempstead. He had four leagues in Waller County, two or three 
in Austin County, one in Grimes County, and several in Brazoria 
County. The present town of Velasco is situated on a part of 
his land, which was never disposed of. 

His son Leonard was allowed to stay only long enough to see 
the men felling huge trees, and beginning the building of their 
future home, "Bernardo." Very reluctantly he and Fielding, his 
body servant, returned to Georgia and to college. He did not 
come to Texas again until five years later, at the age of twenty-one, 
for the trfp was a long and tedious one as well as dangerous. 
"Bernardo" was a large, rambling log house. There were many 
expert carpenters and brick masons among the slaves, and the 
house when finished was comfortable and had not the appearance 
of having been built with logs. 

The logs were cottonwood hewed and counter hewed, smooth 
as glass, about a foot thick ; the edges were perfectly square. There 
was a broad hall fifteen feet wide, with two large rooms on each 
side twenty by twenty feet, which made the front of the house 
fifty-five feet across. A broad porch ran the full length supported 
by huge posts of solid walnut, beautifully polished. There was a 
broad staircase in the hall, which led to two bedrooms above, sit- 
uated in the two gable ends. There was an old-fashioned fire- 
place in each room, built of sandstone, taken from the Brazos 
Biver. Shingles were of post oak, made with drawing knife. The 
floors were of ash, sawed by hand, and planed. As was the custom 
in those days, the kitchen was built a few feet away from the 
house. A fireplace occupied one whole end of this kitchen, on 
which was done the cooking. Next to this was the dairy, ten by 
twelve feet, built of cedar. Two other rooms were in the back 
yard, one for the doctor, who cared for the negroes when sick, and 
the other a room thirty by thirty feet, with a rock fireplace in 
each end, called "Bachelor's Hall." There were six beds in this 
room, and seldom were they unoccupied by travelers, friends, and 
relatives. Jared Groce welcomed to his home all weary and heavy 
laden travelers. He treated rich and poor alike, sent his servants 
to care for their horses, and others to wait upon them. All were 
sure of a hearty welcome, and never was a stranger turned from 
his gates. Many distinguished men and women were guests at 
"Bernardo," and many a consultation took place within its walls. 
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While some of the negroes were improving the dwelling and 
surroundings, others were breaking ground, and making prepara- 
tions for the planting of cotton, the first ever raised in Texas. 
Below is a clipping from The Houston Chronicle, entitled "Hous- 
ton the Leading Inland Cotton Market." There are several errors 
in it. Thrall's History of Texas states that Jared E. Groce had 
the first cotton gin in Texas, and he and his children were of that 
opinion : 

The first cotton planter in Texas, according to the Year Book 
of the Texas department of agriculture, was Jared E. Groce. He 
came to the State with his family in 1831, bringing with him 
about 100 negro slaves. In 1822 he planted the first cotton and 
began its culture on a limited scale. In 1825 he began to ship 
cotton to New Orleans. The first cotton gin in Texas was owned 
by John Cartwright in the "Redlands" of East Texas, while 
Groce established the second gin in 1825 on the Brazos Eiver at 
the plantation opposite which the army of General Sam Houston 
camped for some time on its march to San Jacinto battle ground 
in 1836. Colonel Groce soon became the richest planter in Texas 
with a vast landed estate, owing to the fact that under the regu- 
lations of Stephen P. Austin's first colonial grant, he was en- 
titled to eighty acres of land for each slave introduced in addi- 
tion to his headright. 

The following description of plantation life before the war may 
be of interest to the present generation: 

The negro quarters were about three-fourths of a mile from the 
dwelling house. The cabins were built fronting one side of a 
large lake. Nearby was the overseer's house, a large kitchen, 
eating hall, and day nursery. To the nursery the mothers brought 
their babies and children each morning to be cared for by several 
women, trained for the purpose, while they were working. Many 
cooks were needed to prepare food for so large a crowd of negroes, 
and they were in the kitchen by four in the morning. The first 
thing done was to brew steaming pots of strong coffee and, when 
the gong sounded at daybreak, all hands came to the "hall," which 
joined the kitchen, and each was served a large cup of coffee. 
This was done principally by the young boys and girls. It was 
the duty of some to feed the mules, which are attended to before 
coffee was served, then all hands went to the field, the men to 
the plows and the women to the hoes. At 7 o'clock the breakfast 
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was done, consisting of ham, or bacon, hot biscuits, fresh steak, etc. 
This was packed in buckets, and sent to the field in carts and 
distributed among the negroes. At 12 o'clock dinner was cooked 
and served in the same manner. At 6 p. m. all work was finished 
and all gathered together at the "hall" for hot supper. The little 
people were fed and the mothers took them to their own homes; 
the elder onesi sat in front of their doors, or around their fire- 
places, and talked about old days back in Virginia; the younger 
element gathered in the "hall," pushed the long dining tables 
back, and then the fun began. There were always good musi- 
cians among the negroes, and how they danced and sang! Their 
voices could be heard every night at the "Big House" in laughter 
and song. Many of the old melodies still live with us today. 
Several beeves were killed each week to supply the table with 
fresh meat, and the slaves of Jared Groce never lacked any good 
thing. Of course there were days when the women had no hoe- 
ing to do. and weeks of rainy weather when the plow hands could 
not work, and all hands were off on Saturday afternoon, and 
Sunday was spent as they pleased, mostly in fishing and frolicking. 
Life at the "Big House" was entirely separate and distinct 
from that at the "Quarters." They raised their own chickens, 
milked cows for their own use; it was like a small village of 
several hundred people. Milk was supplied them from the dairy ; 
their clothes were woven and made by those selected for such 
work; of course, the most intelligent were chosen for this work. 
The kindest and most tender-hearted were made the day nurses, 
while the strongest were chosen for field hands. The servants 
at the "Big House" felt themselves superior to those at the "Quar- 
ters." Being thrown constantly with their master and his family,, 
they naturally absorbed intelligence and some refinement. Colonel 
Groce's body servant, Edom, had been with him since youth in 
Virginia, and he had every confidence in him. Myra, his house- 
keeper, was also brought from his father's home in Virginia. 
When he knew he could live but a short while, he set her free, 
and had his sons promise that they would tenderly care for her 
as long as she lived. This they did, and she lived to be nearly 
one hundred; lived in her own house and had servants to work 
for her. Deer and wild turkey were plentiful, and "Uncle Mose,"' 
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with his gun and hounds, kept the table supplied with them. 
The cedar dairy was presided over by Aunt Liddy. There were 
shelves on either side with troughs of running water in which 
the pans of milk were set, then a cover of thin muslin tacked 
to a frame went over this. Aunt Liddy was selected for this 
task on account of her neatness. It was certainly a pleasure to 
step into the spotless, sweet-smelling dairy, and watch her churn, 
keeping time to the old tune, '•'Come, Butter, Come," and then 
she would insist upon your drinking a glass of fresh buttermilk. 
The milking was done in a very primitive way. It was Matt's 
duty to drive up the cows, and while others milked he would hold 
off the calves, which had been allowed to get enough milk to 
"draw it down." Aunt Sallie had nursed all the children. She 
was four and one-half feet high, and almost as broad. She was 
a privileged character, and even after the children were grown 
xip she still kept up her watchful and careful attitude toward 
them. Her room was among those of the other house servants 
in the backyard; her bed was the customary four poster, and in 
the winter she used a thick feather bed, which completely hid 
her from view. No one could cook like "Davie." He was cook- 
ing in the St. Charles Hotel in New Orleans, when Colonel Groce 
bought him for $250. Uncle Mack kept the table supplied with 
vegetables; Jerrie was butler; Arimenta was wash woman; Caro- 
line, house maid; Prances was seamstress. There were many 
other, such as carriage driver and hostlers. 

For five years, there were no ladies in this home. Groce's 
daughter, Sarah Ann, did not return from school until she was 
seventeen, and even then she did not remain long, for she was 
soon married to William H. Wharton whom she had become en- 
gaged to while in Nashville. Sarah Ann looked like her mother's 
family, the Wallers. She was a blonde, and slight of figure, 
but what attracted one to her more than anything else was her 
character. She was bright and entertaining, a favorite at school, 
and an acquisition wherever she was. Naturally brilliant, and 
highly educated, she was very entertaining. Her loving and un- 
selfish disposition (inherited from her father) caused her to be 
an ideal wife, mother, daughter, and sister. 

It is needless to say that her marriage left another void not 
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to be filled in the heart and home of her loving father. Nine 
years after his arrival in Texas, his son Leonard brought home 
his bride from Louisiana. It was then that "Bernardo" seemed 
like home again. About two years later his younger son, Jared, 
Jr., married, and it was then that Colonel Groce decided to 
divide his property and negroes between his children, and "re- 
treat" to Grimes county. He had previously given his daughter 
(Mrs. Wharton) her share, which consisted of two leagues of 
land in Brazoria county and a large home, "Eagle Island," the 
first frame house built in Texas. To his eldest son, Leonard, 
he gave "Bernardo," and to Jared, Jr., he gave a league joining 
"Bernardo," on which he built his home, "Pleasant Hill." Other 
leagues were left to these sons also. 

When about to leave for his new home, "The Retreat," in 
Grimes county, carrying with him only twenty of his favorite 
negroes, Colonel Groce laughingly made the remark that he would 
take twenty negroes, and in ten years he could buy them both 
out. But he did not live long enough to carry out this boast, 
for he died about three years later, November 20, 1836. His 
remains were carried to "Bernardo" for burial. 

Eighteen years later, Leonard Waller Groce built his beautiful 
home, "Liendo," six miles northeast of "Bernardo'." This home 
was spoken of as "The Dixie of the South." 1 

About eighteen months after Jared E. Groce arrived in Texas, 
they suffered for lack of salt, so he took many hands to the coast 
country, dug shallow wells, and boiled the salt water down, thus 
procuring salt enough to last a long time. 

A tribe of friendly Indians, Bidais, lived a few miles from the 
plantation, and they were constantly coming to the house, beg- 
ging for meal and other things. For a long time they were sup- 

'Captain W. P. Zuber gives the following account of the subsequent 
history of "Groce's Retreat": "After his death the heirs sold the retreat 
to Mr. Dunham, a prospector from Tennessee. Mr. Dunham returned to 
Tennessee and died there, but his family came to the Retreat and resided 
there during many years, until Mrs. Dunham's death. While she lived a 
postoffice, named Retreat, was established there. Later another postoffice 
of the same name was operated several miles distant. After Mrs. Dunham's 
death Dougald McAlpin purchased two and a half leagues of land, includ- 
ing the Retreat, pulled down the houses, which had become dilapidated, and 
settled one mile north of what had been Groce's residence. After this 
event, the premises were known as McAlpin's plantation." 
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plied, but one day Mr. Groce gave them each a sack and told 
them to go into the field and pick it full of cotton, and when 
they returned he would empty the sacks and fill them with meal. 
The old chiefs were not accustomed to such work and thought it 
beneath their dignity, nevertheless with frowns and sullen looks 
they went among the negroes, of whom they were in much dread. 
and began to pick. They made very slow work of it, and after 
that they never asked for any more meal. 

Jared B. Groce was very exact in his business relations, hon- 
est to the core. Upon one occasion, he loaned to his son Leonard 
several thousand dollars. Shortly before it was due, Leonard went 
to his father and told him that he did not think he would be 
able to pay it at the time appointed, and asked for an exten- 
sion; but his father told him he would have it to do. Leonard 
lost no time in raising the money and on the day it fell due he 
went to his father to pay the note. His father said, "I am glad 
you have been prompt, and hereafter, my son, never give your 
note, unless you are certain that you can pay it the day it is due. 
Now, I will make you a present of it." 

Upon realizing the abundant possibilities of the Texas soil, 
experiencing the delightful climate, etc., he wrote back to the 
old States hundreds of letters, advising friends, relatives, and 
others to come to the "Land of Promise." 2 

Austin was a great man, and rightly called "the Father of 
Texas," for he brought many colonists here, but Jared B. Groce 
was instrumental in bringing many, among them influential and 
prominent men, who helped to make Texas what it is. He 
spared no money to advance the progress of his adopted country, 
hut this was done in such a quiet and unobtrusive manner, that 
no credit was ever given him. 

Unfortunately he aroused the jealousy of Austin who, although 

2 The Telegraph and Texas Register, December 13, 1836, in chronicling the 
death of Colonel Jared E. Groce, paid him the following tribute: "His 
extraordinary success in cultivating the growth of cotton, first engendered 
the surprise of the planters of the west, to whom the highly exuberant 
quality of Texas land was little known, and then was ancillary by the 
comparative excellence of the article in its quality, in encouraging the emi- 
gration of neighboring planters. His habits having been domestic, and 
his time occupied in rural employments, little is known of him politically 
as a public character, save that he served and was deemed an active mem- 
ber of the convention of 1833." — The Editors. 
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a great man, had his faults, and one was a desire to be chief and 
head of all. Colonel Groce did not go to him for advice as the 
other settlers did, he did not need his care and protection. This 
incensed Austin. There was also a misunderstanding between 
Austin and Groce's son-in-law, William H. Wharton. But Jared 
E. Groce went about in his quiet way, entirely ignoring this feel- 
ing. A reconciliation was brought about later between Wharton 
and Austin, when both men, for love of country, let personal feel- 
ings die, and joined their efforts to defeat the enemy. It was 
said by William Eussell, that had this not taken place, Texas 
would not have won her freedom at that time. 

It was a personal letter from William H. Wharton to Sam 
Houston that brought Houston to Texas. The Whartons had 
known him in Tennessee, and one night at "Bernardo" William 
H. Wharton was telling Colonel Groce about Sam Houston and 
his success as a fighter. Groce in his impetuous way said, "That's 
the kind of men we need in Texas. Sit right down and write 
to him, urge him to come, and I will send the letter by the next 
post." 

Jared E. Groce did not acquire all his land through the Mexi- 
can government; many leagues he bought. One league he bought 
for $25 and a horse and saddle. A man from Alabama had set- 
tled in Austin county, across the river from him, but getting 
homesick, and not having money to improve his place, begged 
for a horse and saddle to return home on, and said he would sell 
out for the same and $25. This property Jared Groce gave to 
one of his wife's sisters as an inducement to her to come to Texas. 
Many of his relatives followed within a few years, among them 
his nephew, Judge Edwin Waller, and Judge Lipscomb. The 
large plantations were near, and very pleasant was it in those 
days. After the sons and daughters married, the family con- 
nection was quite large, and many descendants are scattered over 
this big State. 

In an article which he published in the Houston Post in 1904, 3 
Captain W. P. Zuber gives some interesting information concern- 
ing Colonel Groce. 

Mr. Zuber's plantation joined Groce's "Betreat" in Grimes 

8 My clipping does not show the exact date. 
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county, and he knew Groce well. He says that when he first came 
to Texas that Colonel Groce loaned him a cook and several other 
negroes, until he got settled and was able to procure servants of 
his own. 

He was, says Captain Zuber, "a man of large and manly form, 
though crippled in both arms. ... He was distinguished 
as a most hospitable landlord, and better, as a man of sympathy, 
who was always ready to help worthy indigent men who honestly 
tried to help themselves." 

On more than one occasion Colonel Groce joined with his 
slaves in campaigns against the Indians; and in 1827 when Col- 
onel Ahumada was marching to Nacogdoches to put down the 
Fredonian rebellion he offered the use of his ferry boats, slaves, 
and wagons, for transporting the troops. 

Leonard Waller Groce married Miss Courtney Ann Pulton of 
Alexandria, Parish of Rapides, Louisiana, November 17, 1831. 
Her father Alexander Fulton was a wealthy sugar planter, a 
man of high morals, a highly educated gentleman. Her mother 
was Mary Ann Wells, sister of the honored and beloved Thomas 
Jefferson Wells; her other brother was Governor of Louisiana. 

AVhen the Texan army was en route to the field of San Jacinto, 
it camped for some time at Leonard Groce's plantation, "Ber- 
nardo." Leonard Groce supplied the army with hundreds of 
beeves, and thousands of bushels of corn. 

Jared Ellison Groce, Jr., married Miss Mary Ann Calvit, 
daughter of Alexander Calvit of Brazoria county, October 1, 1833. 
The Calvit plantation joined the Wharton plantation, and it was 
when visiting his sister (Mrs. William H. Wharton) that he met 
his future wife. He lived only a few years after his marriage; 
died February 3, 1839, leaving a widow and two small children, 
Jared E. Groce, Jr., and Barbara (Mrs. Clark). 

Colonel Groce's oldest grandson. General John A. Wharton, 
lived to be a distinguished general in the Confederate Army. 4 
Many of his descendants inherited his roving disposition and 
longing for adventure, among them his great-grandson, Colonel 
Leonard Waller Groce, Jr., who was executed in Nicaragua, Oc- 

4 See The Quarterly, XIX, 271-278. 
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tober 10, 1909. A Houston paper published the following sketch 
of this young soldier of fortune : 

"Leonard Waller Groce, Jr., son of Dr. and Mrs. L. W. Groce, 
was born at the old family home, "Bernardo," near Hempstead, 
Texas, October 12, 1874. He spent his childhood in Hempstead, 
but at the age of seventeen went to Galveston, working for the 
firm of Hawley and Company several years. In 1897 he went 
to Bluefields, Nicaragua, where he later engaged in the mining 
business. At the outbreak of hostilities between Nicaragua and 
Honduras, he occupied a lucrative position as superintendent of 
the La Luz and Los Angeles mines, which position he resigned 
to accept a commission in the Nicaraguan army. His knowledge 
of military affairs was amply exemplified and his practical advice 
of much value during those troublous times, and the government 
was not slow in showing its appreciation of him as a man and 
as a soldier." 



